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A RECONSTRUCTION OF BIBLICAL HEBREW WAW 
CONSECUTIVE 


by 
Gene M. Schramm, University of Kentucky 


An important feature of the narrative style of Biblical He- 
brew texts is the role of the finite verb when it immediately 
follows the conjunctions {w-} {war-} and], commonly termed 
the 'waw consecutive', as contrasted with its role in other pos- 
itions. It is the purpose of this paper to redescribe this fea- 
turel, as part of a general restatement of the morphology and 
syntax of Biblical Hebrew, and to suggest a reconstruction of 
the verb forms based on comparisons with the cognate lan- 
guages .2 


The stem of the Hebrew verb is a complex of two discon- 
tinuous morphemes, the root which consists of from two tofour 
consonants expressing the general lexical content, and the pat- 
tern which consists of vowels (and, in certain classes, conso- 
nants as well) expressing grammatical and additional lexical 
meaning. There are two finite paradigms. The first, tradition- 
ally termed the perfect but referred to here as the A stem, is 
inflected by means of personal suffixes alone; the second, tra- 
ditionally termed the imperfect but referred to here as the B 
stem, is inflected by means of prefixes and suffixes. 


Each of these two stems can be further subdivided. A, is 
a past tense and has a wider distribution than Az, a non-past 
occurring only after w-} and 3; a formal contrast exists only 
in the first person and second person masculine singulars of 
certain classes of pattern morphemes. Bi is a non-past con- 
trasting with Bz in the first, second masculine, third masculine 
and femine singulars and the first plural in certain root and/or 
pattern classes; B> may occur alone or after {w-} and, in 
which case it translates as an optative, and also occurs immedi- 
ately after {wat -}4'and' asa past tense. The imperative, 
which may be considered a third subclass of B, and Bp (except 
when it follows {wa+-} ) can always be replaced by Az. Bz fol- 
lowing {wa+-} is replaceable by Al providing there is a change 
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in the word order. The negative of Ag or B (when the latter 
occurs independently or after {w-} ) fe 77 al? plus B2- The neg- 
ative of BZ when it follows {wa+-} is /wlé / and not’ plus A). 


The following paradigms and examples will illustrate the points 
thus far discussed: 


1. Root class C-C-C A stem CoCaC-; B stem -iCCoC- 


Singular 1 / jwstegmrs / 
/$2mAart9/ — /tiSmér / /watiémér / 
/$omart/ /w8omA4rt/ /tidimrfy/ /wati¥mrfy/ 
/$om4r/ /w8omar/ /yi’mér/ /wayyisSmér/ 
/8mr5/ / tis mõr / /watismér/ 
Plural /$omarnu/ /wSom4rnu/ /nismér/ /wanni$mr4/ 
martim / /u’martém/ / tibmrù / /watibmru / 
martin / martin / /ti’mérn2/ ſwatizmorno / 
mru / mrũ / /yi8mri/ /wayyiémri/ 
3f /ti8mérn2/ /watiSmorn2/ 
2. Root class C-C-C A stem hiCCiyC-; Bi stem -aCCiyC- 
B2 stem -aCCeC- 
A A2 By B2 
Singular 1 ſnizmürtiy / /whiSmartly/ / /n / 
2m /hi8marto/ /whiSmart3/ tab mlyr / wata 
2 mart / ſwhizmart / 
3m / /whi8mfyr/ /yaSmiyr / /wayyaSmer / 
3f. /hi8mfyro/ /whi8miyro/ / /wataSmér/ 
Plural 1 /hi8m4rnu/ /whiSmdrnu/ /na’miyr/ /wannaSmér / 
2 /hi8martém/ /whiSmarttm/ /ta’mfyru/ /wata$mfyru/ 
2f niz martłn / whiz martin / /ta8mérn2/ wa tab 
3 /hi’mfyru/ /whi8mfyru/ /yaSmf{yru/ /wayya$mfyru/ 
3f /taSmérno/ /watasmérno/ 


3. Root class C-C A stem CoC-; Bistem C- 
-2C0C-; wa · - 
Aj A2, B2 B2 

Singular 1 / /wqamtiy/ /?> * qõm / 

2m / qamto / qarnt⸗ / /toqum/ /toq6m/ wa t m/ 

2 da mt / /wqamt / /toqaumiy/ /watoqumiy / 

3m /qim/ /wqsm/ /yoqum/ /yoqom/ / wa yys qm / 

3f / qm / /wqsmo/ /toqim/ /toqém/ / wats qom / 


4. Root class C- C- A stem CoC; Bi stem -iCCé- 


Bz stem C 


Sing- 21 A2 Bl, B2 „ 
ular 1 /golfysiy/ /wyoliydiy/ /teyle/ /wdteyle/ 
2m /goliyd>/ /wyoliy9o/ /tiylé/ /wattyel/ 
21 /g ify / /tiyify/ /watiyly / 
3m 15% /yiylé/ /wayyiyci / 
85 / /tiylé/ /watfyel/ 
5. Examples of replaceability: 
a. imperative = Bz = A2 


/uimér/ = /w9iSmér/ = /wS}marts/ and keep! 
/whavdél/ = /wSavdél/ = /whivdaltS/ and distinguish!’ 
b. A, = Bz with change in word order 
/whammélex mar / /wayyiSmér hammflex/ and the king kept 
/welohiym hivdiyl/ = /wayyavdél ?elohfym/ and God divided 
c. = B, with change in word order 
martiy /watanfy ?¢%mér/ and I shall keep 


In the first paradigm given above, Aj and A2 show contrast, 
but no opposition is shown for Bi and Bz except in the first 
persons. The second paradigm shows Aj: Az and BI: Bz; Bz is 
the same whether ite is preceded by {wa+-j}or not. Verbs bf the 
type listed in the third paradigm show AI: Az and BI: BZ: in 
addition, Bz has an alternant when preceded by {war -}. The 
fourth paradigm shows no opposition between Aj and Aa, but 
does show a BI: Bz contrast. The examples of replaceability 
listed above will be discussed further on. 


The distribution of the various A and B stems in Hebrew 
has been stated many times before along traditional lines, but 
perhaps a brief descriptive restatement is in order at this point 
The occurrence of A» is dependent on the occurrence of an im- 
mediately preceding {w-}. An A) verb, however, may occur 
with or without {w-} immediately before it. Unfortunately, 
there are no attested forms of the first or second person mas- 
culine singular of Aj following { w-} , but since forms such as 
/wh> yũ / sometimes mean and they were and sometimes and 
they will be', it may be safe to posit the aforementioned non- 
attested first and second persons singular. Since A>, however, 
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presupposes {w-} immediately before it, it then follows that a 
non-past verb not immediately preceded by {w-} must be B]. 


There is no presupposition for the occurrence of Bp, al- 
though its content differs in its several environments. After 
{w-} Beis an optative, after /?41/ it is an imperative, and 
alone it is an optative, and thus in these three environments 
the content is basically the same. After (war -}, however, B2 
is a past tense. Thus a past tense not immediately following 
the conjunction {wa+-} must be Aj. Since the distribution of 
B2 is wider than that of [wa- J, it is clear that the latter pre- 
supposes the former for its occurrence and not vice versa. 


Insofar as the reconstruction of these Hebrew verb para- 
digms is concerned, the following data from several other 
Semitic languages are pertinent: 


1. Accadian BI /i8akan/ 3m non-past 
/iskun/ 3m past 


/\idkun/ 3m optative ({1-} would that!!) 


/Sakin/ 3m resultative (durative) 
/\uSakin/ 3m optative (flu-} would that!') 
Amharic s nãgor / 1 non- past (progressive) 
/langar/ 1 optative (UN 
/yenager / 3m non-past (progressive) 
/yangar/ 3m optative 
/naggara/ 3m past 
/yanagger/ 3m non-past 
/yenger/ 3m optative 
/yabal/ 3m non-past 
ys bal / 3m optative 
lyabe/ 3m past 
A /naggara / 3m past 
. Aramaic B /yequm/ 3m future; optative 
A /qom/ 3m past 
Arabic BI /yaktubu/ 3m non-past 
B2 /yaktub/ 3m optative; past 
A/ rahima / 3m past; optative 


It will be noted that B, in Accadian, Amharic and Geez has 


B3 
2 4 
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for its stem -CVCVC-, while the Ba stem for each is of the 
-CCVC-type. All three B) stems have non-past contents; the 
imperfective meaning of Amharic Bi is decidedly tense-de- 
rived. Bz in Accadian is a past tense, while the correspond- 
ing forms in the other languages have an optative meaning. 
Accadian Bz, however, is an optative when preceded by flu-} 
‘would that!' and Accadian A forms a synonymous optative 
when preceded by the same Au- In addition, Arabic and 
Geez B2 stems, as optatives, may follow non-obligatory 
morphs, {li-} and {la-}, respectively, which are perhaps 
cognates of Accadian {lu-} . Amharic shows prefixed 1 for 
the first person singular of Bz, which synchronically speaking 
is the inflection for that person but diachronically may be re- 
lated to the similar morphs of Accadian, Arabic and Geez. 
Aramaic, on the other hand, shows complete neutralization of 
BI and B2. 


The occurrence in Geez of a unique B3 stem with past 
tense meaning, /yabe/ 'he said', to the exclusion of any A 
stem for this one root morpheme, manifests a historical rela- 
tionship between the formally similar Geez and Accadian Bz 


stems. In addition, Arabic Bz has past tense meaning when 
following the negatives /lam/ and /lamma /, which sequences 
are replaceable by a negated A stem. Arabic A and B further 
overlap in their distribution in conditional sentences, where 
both may occur either in the protasis or the apodosis. There 
is also a partial overlapping in distribution of Arabic A and B2 
in their roles as optatives in oath formulae. This last parallels 
the Accadian optatives based on A and Bz plus flu. 


In Arabic, Bi and Bg fell together morphologically insofar 
as their stems are concerned, and the difference in their final 
morphs, Cu]: (CI ,is certainly an Arabic innovation. Only 
in one Arabic root class is the older feature preserved, namely 
forms like BI /yamirru/ ; Bz /y4mrur/. 


Protosemitic Bi and Ba fell together morphologically in 
Hebrew in all patterns of CCC roots save pattern hiCCiyC, but 
remained separate in most other root classes. Thus a form 
like /yibmbr / is both BI and B, the latter being formally dis- 
tinct only when —— by {wa+-} which, as has been shown 
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above, presupposes Ba for its occurrence. The form 
/wayyi’mér/ is thus to be analyzed historically as ze 

< /*walyidmor/, the {-1 -} morph being cognate to the {-1-} 
morphs of Accadian, Arabic and Geez. This {-1-} must be 
posited for Hebrew since the preservation of the vowel of { wat -} 
must be due to its occurrence in a closed syllable, and the clos- 
ing of the syllable in a geminate consonant can only be account- 
ed for here by positing an assimilated resonant. It is now clear 
that Bz as a past tense when following {wa+ 3 is a feature of 
Hebrew that traces back to Protosemitic. 


The existence of two contrasting A stems in Hebrew, how- 
ever, is to be reconstructed in a different light. No other Se- 
mitic language shows two A stems, but all those cited above 
have A and B> stems overlapping in either distribution or mean- 
ing, the best example of which is the situation in Arabic where 
A and Ba freely vary with each other in conditional sentences. 
One has only to read the pertinent Biblical passages over again 
to realize that most of the time that A> occurs with future mean- 
ing, the context reveals itself to be one of an initial protasis, in 
the form of a command or future disposition, followed by a ser- 
ies of apodoses stating the sequence of events that can then be 
expected to take place. Take for example the following texts: 

1. If you will carefully obey (BI) my commands which I 

give you this day...I will give (A>) rain for your land... 
and you will gather (A) your grain...and I will give (A>) 
grass in your fields for your cattle and you will eat (A2) 
and be satisfied (Az). Beware (imperative) lest your 
heart be deceived (BI) and you turn (Az) and serve (A2) 
other gods and worship (Az) them... (Deut. 11.13 ff.) 

2. And the Lord said (B2) to Moses: Take (imperative) 
fragrant spices...and make (A>) of it incense...and pul- 
verize (Az) some of it well — place (Az) it. . (Ex. 30. 34 ff.) 

He is to slaughter (A>) it on the north side of the altar... 
and Aaron's sons, the priests, will sprinkle (Az) it... 
(Lev. 1.11) 

The only real innovation in Hebrew, therefore, is the devel- 
opment of a formal difference between A) and A in the first 
two persons of the singular. The stress pattern of Az, however, 
which marks the contrast, must have been a rather late develop- 
ment, since the shift of the primary stress from the penultima 


of A, to the ultima of A, had it taken place in early times, 
would have yielded not /wSjmart3/ but /*uSmart5/,as is evi- 
denced by such forms as /Smarttm/ instead of /* martim / 
you (plural) kept or /Smartfyhu/ instead of /*s3 mart{fyhu/ 

‘I kept it'. This stress shift noted for A> must have developed 
as a feature analogous to the contrasting stress and/or vowel 
features in the B stems. 


If this positing of three basic verb stems for Protosemitic 
is accepted, it is interesting to note how the development of the 
various Semitic languages resolved the imbalance of the mean- 
ing difference between Bi on the one hand and Bz and A on the 
other. In Aramaic Bz completely disappeared; in Accadian, 

A assumed a new content as a durative-resultative, restricting 
the overlap in meaning to the optative roles of A and Ba; the 
overlapping distributions of Arabic A and Bz was restricted to 
conditional sentences plus the occasional survival of an A opta- 
tive in certain oath formulae; the Geez B retained only its mod- 
al content while Geez A retained only its past tense content, with 
B2 surviving as a past only for one verb, the A past for which 
was lost. Hebrew Bz retained both of the Protosemitic func - 
tions and remained syntactically distinct from Bi as a tense 
form; a split in the A stem resulted in an Az -B] relationship 
paralleling that of A, with Bz, thus restoring a symmetrical 
structure to the language. 


Cf. S. R. Driver, A Treatise on the Use of Tenses in Hebrew, 

Oxford: Clarendon Press (1892),p. 71 f. 

Kautzsch and Cowley, Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar, Ox- 

ford: 

Clarendon Press (1910) pp 139 f. 

J. Weingreen, Practical Grammar for Classical Hebrew, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press (1939) pp 252 T. 

Z. Harris, Development of the Cannanite Dialects, New 


Haven: American Oriental Society (1939) pp. 45-49 


J. Kurylowicz, L'apophonie en indo-européen, Wroctaw: 
Zaktad Imienia Ossolitiskich, pp 2725 


2. The following inventory of Hebrew phonemes, based on the 
Tiberian Massoretic Text, is proposed: 
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Consonants: Stops /bpdttgkq?/ 
Fricatives Ah / 
Resonants /mnlirwy/ 
Of these, /v f 30 y x/ never occur initially; /g ? / 
never occur finally; medial postvocalic 
/bpdtgk/ are always geminate. Initial and fi - 
nal clusters of two consonants and medial clust- 
ers of two consonants and medial clusters of three 
consonants are permissible. 
Vowels: i u 
e o 
tao 
Nonphonemic (sl occurs between the two C's of 
an initial CC cluster and between the second and 
third C's of a medial CCC cluster. In addition, 
Ce] occurs between the C's of any medial CC 
cluster where the stress pattern is CC:. 
Stress: weak (unmarked); primary / /; secondary /*/. 
Morphophonemic note: Any morpheme containing any 
of the stops /b p dt g k/ may have an allomorph 
where these stops are replaced by their homor- 
ganic fricatives /v£50 y x/. 


3. {w3 represents: 

/u-/ before initial clusters and labials, except that in- 
itial /yC/ preceded by /w/> /wiyC/. 

/wo2-/ before stressed syllables when followed by cer- 
tain junctures. 

/w-/ in all other environments, except that when pre- 
ceding /? hh &/ plus unstressed a2 / > 
/wa- wd- wt-/. 


4. {wat } represents: 
/w>-/ before /?/; the /+/ represents gemination of fol- 
lowing /y/ or /n/; /t/ is always geminate when medial 
and postvocalic. 


LARYNGEALS 3 AND 4 IN HIEROGLYPHIC HITTITE 


Earnest R. Oney 
United States Government 


The cuneiform Hittite laryngeals have been examined in 
detail several times and the laryugeat theory has been greatly 
stimulated by these investigations.* Reflexes of the laryngeals 
in other Indo-European languages are now being investigated. 2 
A systematic examination of the other Anatolian languages 
would seem to be fruitful since they, as cH, appear to preserve 
the laryngeals in their writing systems.3 This paper examines 
only hieroglyphic Hittite and includes whatever references to 
other Anatolian languages seem pertinent. 


A few general remarks are necessary as the hH writing 
system is not as generally familiar as that of cH 4 The system 
is basically a syllabary containing only vowels and open sylla- 
bles ending in a,e,i, or u. No voiced-voiceless distinction is 
made and double consonants are not written. A large number 
of logograms and determinatives are used. These are conven- 
tionally transcribed in capital letters. A logogram by itself 
may stand for the word it represents, but more commonly it is 
followed by a series of syllabic signs spelling the word complete - 
ly or partially. A few signs do not fit the regular pattern and 
are probably to be considered for the most part as local usages. 
One sign, that for r, is written as a tang attached to the preced- 
ing sign. In transcription this is indicated by a plus sign,e.g. 
atra. Other "monogram" combinations are found infrequently. 


Disregarding possible loan words of either IE or non-IE’ — 
origin, an examination of the total hH vocabulary shows that in 
an initial position written h occurs only before the four vowels, 
i,e.,no initial consonant clusters can be identified. Thus we 
find HEAD hatr(a)-ma-hi-n(a) (acc. s. „ IHH Pl. CII:3) "head"; 
GRANDFATHER Oe i-ha (nom.-acc. pl., IM XII 3:2) "and 
(Cha) grandfathers"; before e and i the examples are rare and 


the mea 7 of the words are not known, We find, e. g. 
he -ha-te-2-t(e) (3rd pers.s.pret., A la 1) perhaps cut“; 


hi-la-wa (on a seal, Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, 688) meaning un- 
known; VOLUTE hi-le-ma-s(a) (nom. S., A 3:2), perhaps part 
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s, Jekkeh obv. 5 and rev. 5) meaning unknown. 


Both hH and cH show similar distributions of initial h plus 
vowel. In both cases ha- is most common, followed by hu- ; 
he- and hi account for only a small percentage of initial combi- 
nations. Luwian_shows an identical distribution except that he 
is not recorded. 


Medially laryngeals occur as follows in hH; 'aha-, iha-, 
eha-; -eha-, -ahi-, -aha-, -iha-, -uha-; -sh-, -rh- and prob- 
ably -(n)h-. Again, the pattern is similar to cH except that cH 
has bot and hh, a distinction not made in hH. CH also has 
-lh-, -hl- and -hs. Luwian corresponds to the other two lan- 
guages but, as Compared to cH, all the combinations are not 
found. 


Lehmann notes that the cH evidence is almost disappoint - 
ing“ as a support for the laryngeal theory and a few sentences 
later remarks that though small, the fifty-one cH forms he lists 
are "quite remarkable" when compared with the total amount of 
lexical evidence for a Hittite-IE relationship.“ A similar ob- 
servation could be made about the hH evidence. As might be 
expected with the smaller lexicon available to work with - some 
700 words - pertinent hH forms are even fewer. About 95 hH 
words, exclusive of personal and place names, show anh. Of 
these only seven have etymologies firm enough to use here and 
all seven have cH cognates. An additional four words are prob- 
ably pertinent. Some of the 84 words remaining are almost cer- 
tainly non-IE loan-words, some are probably loans from other 
Anatolian languages and a number of them will probably be 
identified eventually as inherited. 


A comparison of cH and hH cognates provides the follow- 
ing evidence for the third laryngeal, Sturtevant's 


cH hH 


I. ha-an-za front“ pa ~ta-s(i) (nom.s.,HHM 28 Ad) 
"chief" 


2. har-ra-an-zi’ "break" hafra-tu (3rd pers.pl.impv.,OLZ 


of a temple; HEART. vOLUTE z hi-ru-etra-ta-a (abl.instr., 
Assur f Vo 32 f.) meaning unknown; X hi-se-hi-me-n(a) (acc. 
— 


XXXVII 147:8) "let them destroy" 

3. hu-uh-ha-as "grandfather" GRANDFATHER hu-ha-i (nom. 
acc. pl., IM XII 3:2) "grandfath- 
ers" 

4. sa-an-ha-an-zi "ask" sa-(n)-he=sanh-he (lst pers.s. 

pret., :3 F asked" 

5. -(h)hi lst pers. pres. -ha, be lst pers. s. pret. 

ending of-hi conj.8 ending 


The IE etymologies of the cH words are well-known and 
need not be repeated here. No other hH words containing the 
third laryngeal are at present identifiable. 


Two hH words have cH cognates showing the fourth laryn- 
geal, Sturtevant's 


1, e-es-har "blood" BOWL2.BLOOD? 'a-s(a)-ha}ra-me-s(e) 
(nom,sing., A 12:4) “bloody” 
2. ar-ha-an "boundary, AWAY ara-he-i (dat.-loc.pl., Karatepe 
territory” XIX:101) "borders" 


Four more words should be considered, although they are 
somewhat more obscure. 


HH ha-tufra-n(a) (acc.s., Assure e Vu 8) "letter" and verb- 
al forms based on the same root, is certainly to be connected 
with cH hatrai- write“. If Lejeune is correct in connecting 
the cH word with | the Venetic atraest then an IE etymology 
seems assured. 


The previously cited hH word HEAD ted ee 
"head" is related to Luwian har-ma-hi-in "hea seem 
formed on the same root as cH harsanas head“, i e. *Yer- , 


cognate with Greek Beo¢ “mountain” : Sk. svab “highs x 20 tten 
finds the suffix hi- forming abstract nouns in comet 


The hi HANDg ha-li-i (dat.-loc.pl.,Karatepe VI:31) "days" 
is prebedly to be connected with cH halis "vigil", as a period 
of time. 


HH CHILD ha-+r(a)-tu-s(i) (nom.s.,1 M SSI:3) "descendant" 
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and cH hartuwas "descendant" go together, as was noted by 
Forrer many years ago. 


On the basis of the small amount of material we have been 
able to examine, it appears that hH shows an h where cH has 
h or hh representing the third or the fourth laryngeals. No 
forms are yet citable where hH writes the laryngeal but cH 
omits it or vice versa. 


N.B. In the interests of typographical simplicity I have omit- 
ted the diacritical marks on the cH h and s as well as the logo- 
gram indicators of hH. 


1. The most recent extensive discussion is in W.P. Lehmann, 
Proto-Indo-European Phonology (Austin, 1952). 

2. E.G., Lehmann, ibid.; also, but not a complete bibliography, 
Henry M. Hoenigswald, "Laryngeals and s-movable,” Lang. 
28.2 (1952), 182 f.; J. Puhvel, "Laryngeals and the Indo Fur 
opean desiderative," Lang. 29.4 (1953), 454 f.; R. Minshall, 
"Initial voiced laryngeal plus */y/ in Albanian," Lang. 32.4 


(1956), 127 f.; L.G. Heller, "The first person singular verbal 
endings in Indo- European,“ Lang. 33.1 (1957), 19f.; W. Leh- 
mann, "A syntactic reflex of the Indo-European laryngeals, 
in Studies presented to Joshua Whatmough ('s Gravenhage, 
1957) [44 

We may recall here William M. Austin's suggestion that 
Armenian retains the third laryngeal, "Is Armenian an Ana- 
tolian Language?" Lang. 18.1 (1942), 18. Eric Hamp also 
reports finding a laryngeal as an initial unit-reflex in Alban- 
ian and Messapic, "Albanian and Messapic," Studies present- 
ed to Joshua Whatmough, 87 - 89. 

Based on IJ Gelb, Hittite Hieroglyphs III (Chicago, 1942) 

. CH is cited from Sturtevant, Comparative Grammar of the 
Hittite Language (2nd ed., New Haven, 1951) and from J. 
Friedrich, Wethitisches Wörterbuch (Heidelberg, 1952 - 54). 
Luwian is from H. Otten, Zur Grammatikalisches und 
Lexikalisches Bestimmung des Luwischen (Berlin 1953). 
Lehmann, PIE, 25. 

. Still the third laryngeal even if one prefers Polomẽ s 
etymology rather than Sturtevant's. See E. G. C. Polomé, 
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"On the source of the Hittite h,“ L. . 28.4 (1952), 455. 

8. Heller's ingenious proposals, op. cit., can still stand, I be- 
lieve, although he believes the oH ending cannot have an A- 
coloring laryngeal if his theory is to be valid. The hH 
strongly suggests the a-colored third laryngeal. I then ac- 
cept Sturtevant's suggestion, Hitt.Gr.2,sec. 231, passim that 
the -i of cH (h)hi is part of the spread of final -i to all pres - 
ent active forms. 

9, Gelb, HH III. 12. 

10, Michael Lejeune, Hittite hatrai: Venete astraest,“ BSL 46 
(1950), 43. 

11. Polom€é, op. cit., 449. Heinz Kronasser, Vergleichende Laut- 
und Formenlehre des Hethitischen (Heidelberg, 1956) cor- 
rectly connects the hH and the Luwian words but misses the 
full implications as he rejects the laryngeal theory. 


12. Otten, Luwischen, 75, 85. 
13. A. Goetze, "On the Hittite Words for 'Year' and the Seasons 


and for Night and Day“, Lang. 27.4 (1951), 473 f.n, 20; 
Gelb, The Contribution of the New Cilician Bilinguals to the 
Decipherment of Hieroglyphic Hittite," Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
VII (1950) 133. Certainly not to be connected with Sk. K 
"time" as Bossert suggests, Die Phdnizisch-Hethitischen 
Bilinguen vom Karatepe," Oriens,1.2 (1948), 183. 

14. E. Forrer, Die Hethitische Bilderschrift (Chicago 1932), 31. 
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THE SYNCOPE OF THE CONNECTIVE VOWEL IN > 
THE PRETERIT FORMA F THE e-VERB IN 
OLD NORSE 


Albert Morey Sturtevant 
University of Kansas 


The connective vowel in the preterit formation in what is 
known as the 3rd class of the weak verbs was preserved only in 
Gothic and OHG; in Gothic as -ai- and in OHG as the monoph- 
thong - (cf. Goth. hab-ai-da, OHG hab-e-ta). In Gothic this 
class of weak verb is = properly designated as the ai-class (al- 
though the phonetic value of ai is ambiguous), but for WGmc it 
is more appropriately designated as the @-class on the evi- 
dence of the OHG , which probably reflects the Proto-WGmc 
vowel status. Since the connective vowel does not appear in 
ON, we have no factual evidence whether it represented a 
monophthong *g or a diphthong *ai, but it was most probably a 
monophthong Has in Proto-WGmc, especially since in unac- 
cented end sylſables it appears as short e€*e (cf. Goth. hab- 
ais, PN haf-er). 


It seems hardly plausible to assume with Sievers (PBB, 
8.99 ff. (1881) that the preterit formation of the €-verb origin- 
ally had no connective vowel and that therefore the original 
Proto-Germanic) status was preserved Re WGmce in such forms 
as OE haefde, hogde, lifde, saegde:OS hab habda, hogda, libda, 
sagda without medial vowel, and that consequently the OHG cog - 
nate forms with medial vowel (habéta, lebéta, sagéta) 
represent secondary preterit formations roto-Gmc F (or 
*ai), which in Gothic and OHG served as a connective vowel in 
the preterit formation, represents a thematic extension to the 
verbal root (cf. *hatb-€- -). Therefore it seems a priori indefen- 
sible to assume that this S extension was already lost as a con- 
nective vowel in the Proto-Gmce preterit formation whereas the 
*i- and the *o-extensions were universally preserved, and con- 
sequently that the connective vowels -ai-, i-, and o- in the 
Gothic forms hab-ai-da, nas-i-da, salb-o-da were not on the 
same level. Sievers gives no explanation for this discrepancy 
involved in his basic hypothesis. Streitberg accepts Sievers' 
theory (UG, 341) although he acknowledges Sievers failure to 
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account for the alleged loss of the connective vowel in the 
Proto-Gmc preterit formation: Woher der Verlust des 
stammablautenden Vokals kommt, ist unerklart.“ Streitberg. 
therefore,accepts a theory which is based upon an "unexplain- 
ed" hypothesis and hence leaves the theory "unexplained." We 
can remove the discrepancy in Sievers' hypothesis if we can 
show through coordinative evidence that the connective vowel 
was preserved in Proto-Germanic, but later was lost in North 
and West Germanic either (1) through the intrusion of the jan- 
class without connective vowel, or (2) through the influence of 
the preterit-present verbs, which never had a connective vowel, 
or (3) through syncope of the connective vowel. The Gothic- 
OHG status with connective vowel (Goth. hab-ai-da:OHG hab-e- 
ta) could then reflect the original status.! ‘The purpose of this 
paper is to show that the ON preterit forms, cognate with the 
WGmc forms upon which Sievers bases his theory, support my 
hypothesis. There is evidence to confirm categories ()) and 
(3), but none in support of category (2). 


1) The Intrusion of the jan-Class into the e-Class 
Since neither the Cass nor the jan-class in ON preserved 


a connective vowel in the preterit formation and since the jan- 
class with short-stem syllable did not suffer i-umlaut, the coa- 
lescence of the two classes in the preterit formation led to the 
intrusion of the jan-class into the e-class in the present-tense 
system of ipe é-verbs *haben, i cf. ON hafda, 
sagda, hu like talda; pres. ind. sg. hef, hefr, seg,segr, and 
byes. hyggr like tel, telr. Seg, segr and hygg, hyggr are in con- 
ormity ot th the infinitive forms segja, hyggja wi 15 intrus ion of 
the j- suffix (cf. OE seczean, hyczean: OS seggjan,huggjan). The 
verb *habén — An in the 2 
*libén>lita). The only valid evidence for the intrusion of the 
jan-class into the €-class in ON is the borrowing of the inflec - 
tional endings in the present-tense system, because the coales- 
cence of the two classes in the preterit formation furnishes no 
evidence either in favor of or against intrustion. In Gothic and 
OHG, where the connective vowel was regularly preserved, 
there could be no coalescence of the two classes in the preterit 
formation. Therefore the isolated OHG hapta (beside hab-e-ta) 
undoubtedly was due to the intrusion of the jan-class (Hat 
like zalta), parallel to the jan- form hebita like zelita (ff forme 
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habén:zellen). But this in no wise indicates that the regular 
e-form habéta was originally without the connective vowel and 
due to leveling from the present tense. 


2) The Influence of the Preterit-present Verbs 

Although the preterit formation of the @-class in ON coa- 
lesced with the structure of the preterit formation of the pre- 
terit-present verbs in that both lacked a connective vowel, 
there is no evidence that the @-class was originally without the 
connective vowel after the pattern of the preterit-presents. As 
shown above, the coalescence of the preterit formation in these 
two verbal classes furnishes no criterion for assuming intrus- 
ion of one class into the other but could only lead to intrusion 
elsewhere in the verbal system. The preterit-presents all pre- 
served the original strong endings in the present-tense system 
and these could not possibly be borrowed by the weak €-verbs, 
which always preserved the regular weak endings in the pres- 
ent-tense system except where the r on intruded. A 
good illustration of this is the * wee which repre- 
sents an original preterit-present whic passed over into 
the @-class. The present tense of the — present verb 
represents an original preterit tense of a strong verb of 2 
2nd ablant series (cf. Goth. daug; OE déag:dugon:OHG tou 
tugon; preterit forms OE dohtes OHG tohta). The ON oreterit 
form dugda could therefore répresent either the original pret- 
erit-present form without connective vowel, parallel to the 
WGmc forms (OE dohte: OHG tohta), or the new €-form with 
syncope of the medial vowel d c*duged do)> Nevertheless, 
the verb duga necessarily remained strictly within the pattern 
of the -class (cf. the ind. pres. sg. forms dug-e, ex; past par- 
ticiple dug-at). This proves that the coalescence of the pret- 
erit formation in the two classes has no bearing upon the loss 
of the connective vowel * as due to the pattern of the preterit- 
presents and furnishes no evidence that the connective vowel 
was originally lacking as in the preterit-presents, for it could 
have been lost either through syncope (ON) or through intru- 
sion of the jan-class (OE -OS). 


3) Syncope of the Connective Vowel *r 
If we assume (contrary to Sievers) that the connective vow- 
el *e was originally present in the preterit formation, its loss 
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in the historical period must be due to syncope if it cannot be 
explained as due to the intrusion of the jan-class or to the in- 
fluence of the preterit-present verbs. Since only three verbs 
(*haben, *hugén, *sagén) in ON show intrustion of the jan-class 
--ON lifa (2 #liben , contrary to WGmc *libjan, shows no in- 
trusion of the preterit-present class, we must conclude that all 
the other @-verbs in ON suffered syncope of the connective vow- 
el *€, The secondary pattern of a minority group of three verbs 
could never have been so generalized and extended as to super- 
cede the normal pattern to which the grand majority of the T- 
verbs belonged. oe 


In order to confirm the syncope of the medial */, it is 
first necessary to explain the discrepancy between the syncope 
of medial *@ and the preservation of medial a (< *6) in the pret- 
erit formation of the 5-class (*wak@édo>vakba, but *kall6dd > 
kallada), This discrepancy has, 80 far as now, never been 
explained, Since *@ and „d are both long vowels, we should ex- 
pect them (so far a8 syncope is concerned) to be treated alike 
in intermediate position, I offer here a tentative explanation 
based upon the principle of the reduction of long to short vowels 
in unstressed syllables, 


Whereas a primary short *a was regularly syncopated in 
intermediate position (cf. *gumané (Goth. gumane)>gumna, gen. 
pl.; *numanéR (Goth. numanaij> numner, nom. masc. 
*brotanéR>brotner, nom. masc. pl.,etc.), a secondary short *a 
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was regularly exempt from syncope in intermediate position 
(cf, *kallOdoOykallada, *spakORe>spakare). If we may assume 
that the medial ve in EH was weakened to short *e3 
1 „parallel to the weakening of #6 to short a in 
the @-class, we should expect this secondary short e to have 
been exempt cre syncope, parallel to the secondary short a in 
kallada (< *kalldd6). This secondary short *e was, nevertheless, 
syncopated, perhaps because the unstressed Te in the preterit 
formation *wak¥d6 (> vakpa) fell together phonemically with the 
primary *i in *tali > Tiida) This assumption is supported by 
the fact that in the historical era graphic e and i were treated 
as identical in unstressed end syllables. Presumably these two 
graphs stood for the same phoneme, Furthermore, the fact that 
in the short jan-stems the *i did not cause i-umlaut of the radi- 
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cal vowel (*talidd7 talda) indicates that the unstressed *i here 
was not clearly articulated as a high vowel, but had developed 
allophones which did not cause i-umlaut. This evidence, to- 
gether with the evidence furnished by vacillation in orthography 
between e and i in end syllables, substantiates the hypothesis 
that the syncope of the connective vowel *e in *wakedo was ef- 
fected first by the shortening of 82 F, parallel to *0>a 

( ,akẽ dd >*wakédo), then finally by the coalescence of the un- 
stressed e with Fi, which was syncopated after a short-stem 
syllable (*wak¥dé>vakpa like *talidd>talda). If my hypothesis 
is correct, it could satisfactorily explain the coalescence ofthe 
class with the jan-class in the ON preterit formation with its 
point of departure in the short-stem syllables. 


Since this coalescence was due to syncope in both classes, 
it does not signify an intrusion of the jan-class into the €-class 
but simply furnished the point of departure for this intrusionin 
the present-tense system. Wherever the jan-class intruded in- 
to the F-class, only the present-tense system was affected, 
which passed over either wholly or in part into the jan-inflec - 


tion; wholly in hygg, hyggr (hyggja), in part in hef, hefr (beside 


hef-e, er), seg, se ja, beside seg-e, -er). On the other 
hand, wherever the Ma-elade did not intrude into the F- class, 
the regular €-inflection was uniformly preserved in the present - 
tense system (cf. vak-e, -er, gap-e,-er). The restriction of the 
intrusion to the present-tense system was obviously due to the 
coalescence of the two verbal classes in the preterit forma- 
tion, in which, as shown above, intrusion cannot be assumed. 
This coalescence was possible only in short-stem syllables 
such as hafda, sagda, hugda, where the i-umlaut in the jan- 
class was not Operative (ct, hafda, sagda like talda; hugda like 
spurda) or where the radical vowel was not capable 2 
Tef. lifda like skilda from skilja). Why only the verbs Fhabén, 
*hugen, *sagén suffered intrusion of the jan-class in the pres - 
ent-tense system seems impossible to determine. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence to show that the preterit formations 
hafda, hugda, sagda represent analogical jan-forms or reflect 
Proto-Gmce forms without the connective vowel *. The evi- 
dence shows rather that these preterit forms were on a level 
with the regular preterit forms such as vakba, gapta, in which 
no intrusion of the jan-class in the present-tense system occur - 
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red. The crux of the problem is the question whether the con- 
nective vowel *g in the preterit formation was already lost in 
Proto-Germanic (as Sievers believes) or was retained in Prim- 
itive Norse but later lost through syncope (the generally accept 
ed view). I believe that I have here furnished valid evidence in 
favor of the syncope theory, which, if correct, vitiates Sievers“ 
hypothesis. All the preterit forms upon which he bases hi 
theory, OE hdéfde, hogde, lifde, sfégde:OS habda, hogda, Ifbda, 
sagda are ona level with ON hafda, hugda, litda, sa 48. but 
to he 


ve passed over in the present-tense system in an-class, 


just as did ON hyggja (see l, above). Neither of the two theories 
can be proved, but it is much easier to explain the lack of the 
connective vowel *€ as a secondary loss through syncope or as 
confusion with the jan-class than to assume that it was already 
lost in Proto-Germanic, for which no reason can possibly be ad- 
vanced (cf. Streitbert's "unerklirt"), 


. This is essentially the conclusion to which Gustav Must ar- 
rives in his article The Origin of the Germanic Dental Pret 
erit,“ Lang. 27 (No. 2), 129-30 (1951). In support of the 
secondary origin of the WGmc syncopated preterit forms cf. 
Theodor Frings, Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum, 40.21 
(1921), and H.M. Flasdieck, Untersuchungen Uber die 
schwachen Verben III. Klasse, 160-61 (1935). 
In regard to the preterit-formation type with connective vow- 
el as represented by Goth hab-ai-da:OHG hab-é-ta over 
against the type without connective vowel as represented by 
OE hãe fde: Os habda, Prokosch says (CGG, 203): "It is hard- 
ly possible to state with any confidence which of these form- 
ations is the original one, On the other hand, the Go. and 
OHG forms can easily be explained as levelings from the 
present, The ON forms can be reconciled with either of 
them, since s in the penult was syncopated (cf. Heusler, 
Aisl. Elb. 41), but may quite as well be identical with the OE 
OS forms." 


This last statement is in need of revision in that it im- 
plies a contradiction in the assumption that syncope of the 
connective vowel * did in fact take place (since Din the 
penult was syncopated"), but yet may not have taken place, 
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as in OE-OS hae fde:habda. Prokosch obviously wished to show 
that there were two theories possible: one that the connective 
vowel vd was lost through syncope (Heusler), and the other that 
the connective vowel never existed (Sievers), but these two the- 
ories cannot both be valid if one of them is assumed to be true. 
If the connective vowel d existed in PN but was later lost 
through syncope as Prokosch assumes, no alternative explana- 
tion is possible, whether the OE-OS forms were due to syncope 
or not. I should therefore modify his statement, as follows: 
"The ON forms can be reconciled with either of them if (not 
"since") ͤ in the penult was either syncopated (cf. Heusler, 
Aisl. Elb. 41) or (not "but") never existed as in the OE -OS 
forms." But the OE-OS forms hdéfde:habda cannot be separ - 
ated from OHG hapta, which, as shown above, can easily be ex- 
plained as due to the intrusion of the jan-class, in which syn- 
cope occurred. Since the connective vowel in ON was never pre- 
served, intrusion of the jan-class can be assumed only when 
the jan-forms occur in the present-tense system. 


Prokosch's statement that the Go. and OHG forms can 
easily be explained as levelings from the present" is true only 
if we assume that the connective vowel in the preterit forma- 
tion never existed (Sievers). As it stands, the statement is not 
true, for there could be no leveling if the connective vowel rep- 
resents the original (Proto-Germanic) status. 

For the weakening of 89, with resultant syncope in the penult, 
cf. OHG lobéta 7MHG Tob@te >NHG lobte. 

Note thaf Tong *i was Syncopated in medial position, parallel to 
long *e. This indicates that long *i was first weakened to 

short Fi after a long stem syllable parallel to long ved short ve, 
and then suffered | Syncope without causing i-umlaut (cf. nidsnarg 
*nidsinar¢ *nids -i-nar (Goth, niuhs -ei- nais), gen. sg. of nidsn; 
*drott-i-me *drdtt-i-ne, dat. sg. of drottenn<#druht- 
Tag). “This furnishes further evidence that e and i in un- 
stressed syllables converged into a single phoneme. Professor 
Einar Haugen has reached the same conclusion in regard to un- 
stressed e and i as a single phoneme in his article "The Un- 
stressed Vowels of Old Icelandic,” Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprog- 
videnskap, 15.384-388 (1949). 
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SEMANTIC MERGER IN WELSH THROUGH 
PHONETIC SIMILARITY 


Robert A. Fowkes 
New York University 


Despite the admitted general validity of the principle of 
the arbitrary nature of the linguistic sign (apart from sound 
symbolism, onomatopoeia and similar processes) and with due 
respect for the "normal" development, phonologically and se- 
mantically, of later forms of language from earlier prototypes 
--a development in the course of which forms appear tochange 
into other forms independently of meaning--it is impossible 
for anyone who has observed the lexical evolution of most lan- 
guages to be unaware of certain interaction between form and 
meaning. Phonetic resemblance can actually effect semantic 
merging, and words which at one period of a language may have 


been genetically and semantically divergent can be shown to ap- | 


proach each other in meaning because of a resemblance in 
sound (which was, in all probability, fortuitous to begin with). 
We are concerned with resemblance, and not identity, for, al- 
though identity might seem merely to constitute maximum pos- 
sible resemblance, it seems that that state of affairs --homony- 
my is actually on a somewhat different linguistic plane from 
the phenomenon to be considered in this article.] In the course 
of studying the development of Welsh vocabulary,the writer has 
observed some striking examples of that process, and these ex- 
amples provide cogent evidence of its operation as a significant 
force in language in general. 


In Middle Welsh there were three words that were appar- 
ently neatly separated in origin as well as in meaning: caen 
covering, skin, film, coat (of mail)', haen layer, stratum, 
fold! and taen ‘sprinkling’. The first represents an Indo-Eur- 
opean *kagh- and is related to Old High German hag ‘enclosure 
Old Englieh haga ‘enclosure, homestead' , Modern German 
Hecke, English hedge. The second implies some such pre-forr: 


as *seg- and, apart from its Celtic congener in Gallo-Latin 


sagum ' soldier's mantle of coarse wool', is related to Lettish 
segt to cover. The third is a cognate of Greek ora y vv dr op 
drip’, Olcel. stgkkva ‘sprinkle’. The corresponding 
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verbal nouns or infinitives were caenu, haenu, taenu. The 
words are rhymes. In Modern Welsh the same infinitives are 
still extant, but with modification of their respective ranges of 
meaning: caenu to coat, cover, sprinkle’, haenu to stratify, 
put in layers, put on a layer', taenu 'to sprinkle, spread, 
stream. A derivative noun exists for caenu, caenen covering, 
film, sprinkling', which retains the earlier meaning and adds 
something from the other two words. There is also a form 
haenen ' layer, film', with one meaning added from caenu. No 
word taenen seems attested, but it is not an inconceivable form 
and could very well appear in literature at any time. There is 
a taenfa (fa a feminine suffix from a Celtic *magos place 
but used to form abstracts of various meanings and not con- 
fined to spatial sense) layer, spread“, which shows partial 
abandonment of its meanings plus the addition of 'layer' from 
haen. And caened 'sprinkling' takes its meaning from taen. 
For a time there was a competing sense hoariness of partly 
extraneous origin (possibly from Latin canities or canus), but 
this meaning has subsequently vanished and divergence in a new 
direction was thus checked. These instances are sufficient to 
show how the three semantic fields of caen, haen and taen have 


approached and overlapped. It is not beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility that all three could ultimately merge in synonymy. 


Another example of such merging can be seen in the words 

tec hu and llechu; techu meant, in Middle Welsh, 'flee', and 

Schu hide Old Irish techim and Breton tec! het flee con- 
firm the early sense of W techu, and cognates in other Indo- 
European languages include Sanskrit täkti rushes , Avest.- 
tacaiti runs, Old Church Slavic teko Tun, flow' (Russ. Te 4 
'flow’}, etc. The etymology of llechu remains problematical. 
Here it is plain that the give and fake has not been the same in 
both directions, and llechu has exerted an attraction upon techu, 
which has taken on more of the senses of llechu than vice versa. 
Expressions like techu a llechu ' flee and hide’ probably contrib- 
uted to such merging as has occurred. Somewhat on the peri- 
phery are two words of lesser frequency, echu 'flee' and 
echudd 'seclusion' (a word which may blend two or more ele- 
ments), but these may have also participated in the process of 
interaction. 


It is true that in both sets of examples given (caen, haen, 
taen and techu, llechu (echu)) there was a certain amount of 
semantic contiguity to begin with. It is probably not too amaz- 
ing to find further semantic merger when there was semantic 
similarity in the first place. But instances can easily be ad- 
duced in which this was not so. A case in point is that of the 
words bagl ‘crutch, crozier, crook' and magl ' snare, mesh} 
macula’ and their allied forms, That both of these words are 
borrowings from Latin2 is of no great moment for the present 
discussion, An average speaker of Welsh is no more aware of 
their origin than is the average German of the Latin source of 
such words as Meister or Schule. On the other hand, the Latin 
origin contributes valuable information concerning the earliest 
semantic range in Welsh. Bagl, attested from the 1lth century 
but probably borrowed much earlier, meant 'staff, bishop's 
crozier, pastoral staff then 'crutch,crook'. It is from Latin 
baculus or baculum ' stick, staff, augur's staff, shepherd's 
staff, walking-stick'. Magl is from Latin macula spot, mark, 
stain; mesh of a net' and E. preserved predominantly the 


sense of 'mesh' but has relegated that of 'spot,macula' to the 
position of a virtual archaism, From either magl or Latin 
, t e, 


maculo there is a Welsh verb maglu to loop snare, trip, 
entangle' and, archaically, 'stain, spot'. Rhyming with this 
there is, from bagl, a verb baglu to hook, trip; stumble, fall; 
ensnare, entangle’. An adjective baglog 'crooked, bent, carry- 


ing a crutch, limping' rhymes wit ‘entangled, ensnared' . 


It is clear that bagl, baglu have been subjected to the greater 
semantic accommodation. If there was anything in the meaning 
of the two that contributed to this adjustment it may have been 
the slight resemblance encountered between walking with a 
crutch: impeded' beside 'entangled in a mesh: impeded’ . This 
slender semantic thread would, however,scarcely have been 
strong enough to bind the two groups together had there not' 
been a potent support in the form of phonetic resemblance. 
There was no need to accommodate the phonic patterns in any 
of the cases cited, which is of significance, especially when one 
recalls the point of view of Güntert and others that the usual 
process is that of phonetic adaptation of words of similar mean- 
ing. The question might well be raised as to why the words 
baculus (baculum) and macula never underwent semantic ap- 
proximation in Latin, But sucha process is, of course, not in- 
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evitable. When the proper combination of circumstances oc - 
curs it may take place. That may mean that there is some- 
thing more to the phenomenon than the mere resemblance itself. 
There has to be a favorable environment in other respects too. 
It seems that we cannot, as yet, state what that environment 
must consist of. The two words in question happen to belong 
to a stratum of ecclesiastical borrowings in Welsh (magl oc- 
curs frequently in the Welsh Bible*, e.g. in the sense o 
'snare'), and both occur in fairly early poetry, where phone 
tic resemblance obviously plays an important role. It is im- 
possible that the words occurred as rhymes in a number of in- 
stances or were otherwise couples. (A further possibility is 
the merging of bagl and magl as a result of the operation of 
consonantal mutation. Since magl would be the nasal mutation 
of bagl, the two might easily thus be confounded. But this fac- 
tor is not to be regarded as the sole or principal cause of se- 
mantic merger, since the other cases observable in Welsh do 
not, in the main, contain sounds that would merge in this way 
when mutated). 


Occasionally we encounter a pair of words that seem to 
have been semantically close throughout their entire history in 
Weish or Celtic (or earlier) and which are also phonically sim- 
ilar. Here we should speak not of merging but probably of pres 
ervation of semantic similarity through phonetic resemblance. 
Such a case might be the following: 

mathru ‘trample, tread' sathru 'trample, tread' 

(mathr* is lacking) sathr ‘trampling, track 

mathrfa ' trampling’ Sathria ‘trampling' 

mathrwr 'treader,trampler' sathrwr 'treader, 

; trampler' 

Here, however, etymology reveals that the synonymy, while old, 
is secondary. Sathru (like Middle Irish saltraim treat, tram- 
ple) seems to be from an Indo-European form *sal- (which I 
prefer to Pokorny's *sel- , Indogermanisches Etymologisches 
Wörterbuch, p. 899) and is related to Latin saltre ‘leap’ , Gk. 


CAA mac leap, hop', etc. But mathru is from a reduced grade 
of *men- and is related to Aeolic Tyte part. pl. tread- 
ing', Lith. mind, mfnti 'tread, break flax, tan“, Lett. minu, 
mit ‘tread, tan, Russian ‘tread upon, trample, crumple, 
muss up, knead, scutch hemp', etc. It seems probable, on the 
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basis of these cognates, that although all periods of Welsh (and 
Celtic generally; cf., for mathru, Breton mantra 'tread') treat 
the two groups as synonymous, there nevertheless was, in pre- 
Celtic, a merger of what were once separate groups. That to 
which mathru belongs meant 'tread' and that represented by 
sathru presumably meant 'jump'. We can venture a guess 
that the two groups came into proximity in pre-Celtic times 

in the vocabulary of primitive agriculture,although that must 
remain a surmise. At any rate, the mathru group completely 
swallowed up sathru semantically. The assumed meaning for 
the Indo-European form *men- happens to be that of the pres 
ent-day Welsh word mathru. It is sathru that has undergone 
the alteration. 


As a result of so-called regular development the two words 
drew closer and closer in form. Both -ltr- and -ntr- yield 
-thr- in Welsh5; mathr- is from *mntr?., This process of in- 
creasing similarity in phonetic form Ts what induced the se- 
mantic merger, and not the opposite. The meaning did not 
bring about the sound change. Before the achievement of a 
greater degree of resemblance in the phonic shape of the words 


that semantic similarity was not extant. There is no doubt that 
the opposite process can occur too: words of diverse origin but 
similar meaning may very well approach each other phoneti- 
cally. But what we have seen here is evidence for the reverse; 
this seems undeniable, despite the claim of P. Persson, 
Beiträge zur indogermanischen Wortforschung (Uppsala, 1912) 
p. S44-15-that such effect of rhyming, etc. ts wholly fortuitous. 
He takes the case of Lith. tinti 'swell' and tvinti, of the same 
meaning, and proceeds to Show that tinti is from *ten- 
stretch! (Lat. tendd,e.g.), whereas tvinti is apparently of the 
same origin as Latin tumed (I-E *teu-/tu- 'swell'). His con- 
clusion is this: "die Wörter trafen nur zufällig in der Bedeu- 
tung zusammen und sind voneinander ganz unabhangig". He has 
been taken to task by H. Guntert and others (Ueber Reimwort- 
bildungen (Heidelberg, 1914) p. 11), so that it is unnecessary to 
belabor the issue, except to reiterate that what he calls acci- 
dent is precisely the opposite. The "accidental" merger in 
meaning was no accident at all. The resemblance in sound was 
as far as we know, accidental. 
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Numerous other examples in Welsh illustrate the same op- 
eration. It is not the intent of the present paper to discuss 
them in detail, but a brief listing of some striking instances 
may suffice to present evidence of the validity of the theory: 


1) haer 'importunate, persistent, stubborn': taer 'pressing, 
importunate 
hae xu affir m, insist, assert“: tae ru ‘insist, con- 
tend, affirm, argue 

2) cain clear, fair, fine“: main fine, slender' 
(cain developed from the sense of beauti- main, from that of 

ful“; thin!) 

3) creiddio penetrate, per vade“: treiddio pass, 
penetrate, pierce' 

(creiddio is a denominative from craidd heart“, while 
treiddio is from *ter- ' pierce, bore’). 

4) llad "grace, favor, blessing, gift“: rhad 'grace, fa- 
vor, bless ing 
rhad adj. free 
cheap’ , formerly 
‘blessed, grac- 

ious' 

5) cethr (pl. -I. au) spike, nail, spear: rhethr (pl. l. au) 
Tauce, pike' 

cethren spike, nail, spear: rhethren ' lance, 

6) gloyw bright, shining“: hoyw ' bright, alert“: sere bright, 

clear“ 
gloywi clear, polish hoywi brighten, smarten! croywi 
‘clear, freshen 
(And a form ffloyw adj. clear, bright! died without joining 
the other words and apparently without achieving a verb 
form, although this is uncertain). 

7) cudd hidden, concealed': hudd covert, shade: tudded 'cov- 
ering' 

8) cam 'step, stride, pace': llam ' stride, leap, jump, pace 
Camu 'to step, stride' “Tlamu 'to stride, step, leap’ 
Camia stile Hama stile 
camwr 'strider' Hamm leaper, bounder' 

(Here history and etymology show cam to have meant pace 
and llam 'leap' in earlier periods of the language. The dir- 
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ection of influence is obvious). 
9) pwil (pl. pyllau) pit, pond, pool’: twill (pl. tyllau) ' hole, 
pit, dimple' 
llog ' full of holes' tyllog 'full of holes' 
Ilu to pit, dig a pit tyllu to perforate’ 

10) cad ‘declining, flat, gentle, smooth, plaintive, soft 
meddf soft, effeminate' 

11) Chwalu 'disperse, scatter': malu 'smash to bits' 

12) brysio hasten, rush': ffrysio ' hasten": crysio ' hasten, 

rush' 

13) rhynnu ' shiver, be chilled': crynu 'shiver,tremble': 
rhyndod ' shivering, chill; cold': cryndod ' shudder, trem- 

ling, quaking’ 

14) llarp ‘clout, rag shred': carp ‘clout, rag 

arpio — carpio tear — shred 
Ilarpiog ‘tattered, ragged': carpiog ' tattered, ragged' 
Ilerpyn rag, clout' cer ‘rag, clout’ 
— like this, as well as in numbers 8 and 9 above, the 
words are even closer in resemblance, being carried through 
compounding and various parts of speech, with a resultant 
reinforcing of the semantic approximation). 

15) tasgu 'press, squirt, spurt, asperse': gwasgu 'press, 

1 squeeze, wring, urge 

16) hoeth naked, bare, exposed“: noeth naked, nude, bare 

17) nant dell, glen, dale, dingle, brook’ : pant 'depression, hol- 

valley' 

18) llachio lash, slash': fflachio ' flash, glare, 
Ilachar ' gleaming, flashing gleam' 
(This example is ambiguous, for it may be a case of onomat- 
opoeia rather than of the phenomenon being discussed. It 
shows, nevertheless, incipient merger). . 

19) rhwydd free, easy; prosperous': llwydd 'success, pros- 


perity' 
20) crugo ' vex, plague’ 
crug ‘sore, ulcer, abscess’ llug, ' plague, pestilence’ 


The conclusions to be drawn from these instances are clear 
It is obvious that meaning is not entirely divorced from form 
{and the converse is true: form cannot be entirely divorced 
from meaning). When the claim is made (as it is in more than 
one introductory treatise on linguistics) that if there were any 
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definite relationship between form and meaning, we ought to 
have the same word for horse“, say, in all languages instead 
of horse, ceffyl, Pferd, ma, at, etc., we must accept the ex- 


amples and reject the conclusions. 


There is, admittedly, no necessary and inevitable connec - 
tion between form and meaning in a specific instance. And 
there is no knowledge of what the ultimate causes may have 
been that led to the production of a given phonic complex to 
represent horse in the first place, although even that cannot 
have been entirely accidental. To claim that the linguistic sign 
is arbitrary cannot imply that human will somehow made a 
conscious assignment of purposely independent sounds to desig - 
nate certain objects, concepts or phenomena .® For even the 
most arbitrary attempt to invent new words is governed by con- 
ditions of structure of the language or languages of the coiner. 
This is familiar to anybody who has asked students to attempt to 
make up words. Once, however, a given phonic sequence exists 
in a language in connection with a specific idea or thing, there 
is a very real likelihood thata process of semantic assimilation 
may take place when the same sequence (usually more than one 
or two phonemes) occurs in other words, whether as the result 
of phonological development or of borrowing. 


The choice of the linguistic sign--or the interpretation of 
that sign--is, then, dependent upon the whole setting of the lang- 
uage in question. We cannot guarantee that the process will 
take place. It is not mathematically predictable. But speakers 
of languages consciously or unconsciously compare various lex- 
ical items and, in the course of that comparison, may attribute 
to words new semantic features not previously attached to them, 
thereby expanding the semantic field of a word or bringing two 
or more semantic fields into closer proximity and partial over - 
lapping and, in the extreme case, into complete merger. There 
is nothing mystical about the process. Form and meaning be- 
come associated with each other, and the reality of that associ- 
ation permits the enlarging of the vocabulary of a language 
through widening or reducing the scope of the lexical elements 
existing in the language already. The recognition of this state 
of affairs inevitably brings with it a warning to all of us who 
concern ourselves with the history and development of vocabu- 
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lary--a warning that there is far more to the story than norma] 
phonological development. 


1. Nor will this article concern itself with the theory of the 
phonestheme with which it may seem to have certain similar - 
ities, for the differences between the two points of view are 
numerous. 

2. Henry Lewis, Yr Elfen Ladin r Iaith Gymraeg (Cardiff, 
33, 42. Holger Pedersen, Ver clolshiais Grammatik der 
keltischen Sprachen (Göttingen, 1909-13) 1.193, 225-26. 

3. KN. J. Thomas, ed., Geiriadur Prifysgol Cymru (Cardiff, 
1950- ) 249. 

4. E. g., Exodus 10.7, Deut. 7.16, Joshua 23.13, Judges 2.3, 
1 Sam. 28.9, 2 Sam. 22.6, etc. 

5. Pedersen, 1.137, 139. 


6. Cf. H. Guntert, Grundfragen der Sprachwissenschatt, 2nd ed. 
rev. by A. Scherer (Heidelberg, 795880 15-17. 


A NOTE ON THE TERM "GRAMMEME" 


Kenneth L. Pike 
University of Michigan 


Since the paper Grammemic Theory" was accepted for publi- 
cation in General Linguistics 2:35-41, we find that there is suf- 
ficient objection on etymological grounds to the term grammem:» 
to make it unwise to continue its use. In future work, dere 
fore, we are adopting the term tagmeme. It should be noted, 
however, that our definition of this term is sharply different 
from Bloomfield. For a discussion of these differences see 

the article herein referred to. 
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ON SOME SYNTACTICAL FACTORS IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE ROMANCE SINGLE CASE 


Robert L. Politzer 
University of Michigan 


The loss of the distinct case endings of Latin caused by 
the phonological evolution from Latin to Romance is generally 
assumed to be the chief cause for the breakdown of the Latin 
declensional system and the establishment of a single form of 
the noun in most Romance languages. The loss of -m causes 
the merger of terra and terram, the loss of -s and -m and the 
merger of -i and -6 makes populis, 8 and populiim identi- 
cal, etc. Of course purely phonological causes cannot account, 
for instance, for the disappearance of a distinctive genitive in 
-i (which in Italian at least had, from the purely phonological 
point of view, every right to survive), or the lack of a distinct 
nominative in areas where the survival of -s provided the 
phonological basis for its continued existence. 


The importance of syntactical factors in the development 
of the Romance single case and especially in the loss of the dis- 
tinct nominative has recently been stressed by Dag Norberg, 
who advocated the theory that one of the factors leading to the 
Romance single case was a replacement of the nominative by 
the accusative as the subject of passive and intransitive con- 
structions.! This replacement had its origin in a sort of syn- 
tactical contamination which took place first in the passive con- 
struction where the subject is thought of as the receiver rather 
than the subject or originator of the action. Norberg himself, 
and some of his students, brought considerable evidence to sup- 
port this theory. 2 In this article I should like to adduce addi- 
tional proof for Norberg's contention, taken from Late Latin 
materials from the eighth century. 


In a monograph published some time ago my wife and I have 
shown how the loss of the distinct nominative can be traced in 
eighth century Latin documents from Italy as progressing from 
South to North, from the Central Italian to the North Italian 
area. In documents from the areas of I. Toscanella, Chiusi, 
II, Pisa, III. Lucca, IV. Piacenza, V. Italy North of the Po, the 
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fall of -s in the nominative of common nouns and adjectives of 
the second declension is found in, respectively, I. 36%, II. 29%, 
III. 28%, IV. 18%, V. 15% of all instances. In areas IV and v 

this fall of -s seems definitely to occur only during the second 
half of the century. In this situation, which seems to indicate a 
fall of - radiating from the Central Italian area, do we finany 
evidence for the syntactical causes of the loss of the nomina- 
tive? A superficial examination of the documents was enough 

to indicate that the majority of cases of loss of nominative 

seem to occur with intransitive verbs: ubi est domo episcop- 

or um (II / 42) 4 ipse filio meo de seculo Fecessissit (11/168), 
etc, The loss of the nominative occurs quite obviously and with 
great frequency with imparisyllabic nouns of the third declen- 
sion where it could not have been the result of purely phonolog- 
ical causes: si coniuge mea ... super me remanserit, ipsa mea 
offerationem (sic) ferma et istabile diveam permanire (11/231); 
a me conparata est eius portionem (f[7259); portions 
donata eft cessa sit (1/18), etc. 


Most of the original eighth century documents examined in 
the above-mentioned monograph originate from Lucca. For the 


purpose of testing more precisely the Norberg hypothesis, I 
counted in those documents all the instances of loss of the dis 
tinctive nominative for the second declension masculine nouns 
and the imparisy!labic nouns of the third declension while at 
the same time distinguishing the syntactical categories: sub- 
ject of transitive verb, subject of intransitive verb, predicate 
nominative, subject of passive verb, and noun in apposition. 


II Declension Masculine III Declension 
Imparisyll: 
Nom. Nom. To Nom. Nom. 
Ret'nd Repl'd. Repl'd Ret'nd Repl'd Repl'd 


Trans. Verb 40 7% 50 10 17% 
Intran,Verb 13 33 20 ) 
) 
Pred, Nom. 4 27 12 35% 
) 
Pass,Verb 4 9 5) 
Apposition 66 33 
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The above tabulation shows that except for the last cate - 
gory, the fall of the distinct nominative is actually more fre- 
quent in the third declension imparisyllabic nouns than in the 
Zus declension. This in itself seems to minimize the impor- 
tance of purely phonological factors. The complete absence of 
examples for the fall of the nominative of second declension 
nouns with passive verbs is most likely due to the paucity of 
examples. But it is obvious that with imparisyllabic nouns as 
well as with the second declension, the nominative as subject 
of a transitive verb is much more resistant than in the other 
syntactical categories. Examples of replacement of the nomi- 
native of imparisyllabic nouns are: quos liveros emisit 
barbane meus (II/76); volo ,,, ut habeat ipsa sancta Dei vertute 
vel sacerdos (II1/76); etc. For the replacement of the -us nom- 
Tnative as subject of a transitive verb, there are all in all only 
three examples: ipse sancto loco ipso conquisito meo 
possedere debeat (13124); iamdecto germano meo in me ipsa 
eclesia ... Confirmavet (11/127); est ipso orto capo tenente in 
Via publica (IT/41I5). 


A quick check on the incipient occurrence of fall of -s in 
the second declension noun and adjective in Northern Italy con- 
firms the picture furnished by the analysis of the Lucca docu- 
ments. All the instances in the noun occur with titles -- usual- 
ly in apposition: ego Auspert, nodario (Asti, 1/359). Thereare 
some examples for -us> O with adjectives; tu .. iam nominato 
Lopoaldo (Varsi, II/ M; One with adjective and a proper name: 
dedet iamdecto Audeperto (Piacenza, II/ 327). There are no 
real examples for the fall of -s in the nominative of the com- 
mon noun as subject of the sentence. 


The picture revealed by this analysis of the instances of 
loss of the nominative ending seems, then, to confirm the 
theory that the replacement of the nominative by the accusa- 
tive as subject of intransitive or passive verbs favored the es- 
tablishment of the Romance single case. The breakdown of the 
double case system and the loss of the distinct nominative pro- 
ceeded more rapidly in sentences with passive or intransitive 
verbs than in transitive constructions. The great frequency of 
the loss of the us ending with nouns in apposition and the ear; 
ly examples of the loss of the nominative in apposition from 
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Northern Italy indicate this syntactical category as perhaps the 
most exposed to the loss of a distinct nominative ending. 


‘ It is of interest to note also the situation with regard to 
the plural, for there it seems that in Italy a tendency to re- 
place the nominative by the accusative could not have had any 
part in the establishment of the single case; for in the plural 
the nominative and not the accusative was the survivor in Italy. 
In dealing with the plural we must also keep in mind that in the 
third declension, nominative and accusative were identical and 
that for the first declension there existed throughout all of Lat- 
inity a tendency to use as forms as nominative,5 Thus 
Berengario Gerola suggested quite rightfully that nominatives 
in -as should not be used to prove any particular syntactical 
tendencies regarding the use of the accusative as subject case 
generally speaking. This leaves the second declension mas- 
culine nouns as the most promising field for investigation. The 
following table shows the percentages of the use of the accusa- 
tive for the nominative in eighth century documents from vari- 
ous parts of Italy, in the singular as well as the plural. For 
the plural forms the ending -i as well as -is (wrong addition of 
-s) were considered as nominatives. 


Singular Plural 
% loss % loss 
ulm) of Nom. -i(s) -os (us) of Nom. 


Toscanella, 

Chiusi 41 36% 55 21 
Pisa’ 72 29% 22 5 
Lucca 483 28% 157 35 
Piacenza 28 26% 21 — 
Italy, North 
of the Po 82 15% 39 1 


The table indicates that the loss of a distinct nominative 
was a result of an "invasion" of the nominative by an accusa- 
tive or oblique in the singular and is paralleled by exactly the 
same development in the plural. A check reveals that of all the 
instances tabulated, only two are of nouns subjects of transi- 
tive verbs: ut peregrinos adque eginos cotidie consulationem 
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28% 

18% 

15%" i 

0% 

2% 


accipiant (II /S), and ibid.: pauperos adque eginos ... consula- 
tionem accepiant. The rest of the examples are all with pas- 
sive constructions or intransitive verbs: servos ... sint omnes 
in potestate suprascripte ecclesiae (113139); ubi sunt positi ... 
quinque sellos 1 olibis (113421). A large number of instances 
occur in adjectives modifying third declension nouns: nos vel 
heredes nostros (113438); ego vel meus herides (113366) -- per- 
haps the identity of nominative and accusative in the third de- 
clension facilitated the use of the accusative for the nomina- 
tive in the accompanying second declension forms. At any rate, 
the substitution of accusatives for the nominative existed also 
in the plurals. And while in the plurals the nominative survives 
in Italy, the loss of a distinct nominative in certain syntactical 
positions was undoubtedly a factor in the establishment of a 
single case. 


Without wanting to question the syntactical reasonings ad- 
duced by Norberg for the substitution of the accusative for the 
nominative, I should like, in conclusion, to present the problem 
in a somewhat different way. It seems to me that what appears 
as the replacement of the nominative by the accusative is real- 


ly an alternation between nominative and accusative in posi- 
tions in which nominative and accusative (or perhaps at a later 
stage in the evolution of Latin, nominative and oblique) do not 
contrast. Thus Norberg has shown that the replacement of the 
nominative by the accusative in Latin occurs at a very early 
stage in so-called pomiaal phrases -- in other words, senten- 


ces without a verb.“ But couldn't we expect a free alternation 
of subject and accusative (object) form in "sentences without 
verbs", in a position in which a subject/direct object contrast 
is not involved? The same situation seems to apply also to 
the loss of the distinct nominative in apposition. There too the 
noun is, so to speak, taken out of the subject/object relation in 
the sentence and attached to another noun. Another instance 
in which the subject/object case relationship was no longer 
felt in Late Latin was the position after prepositions. For in 
Late Latin all possible case endings, including the nominative, 
appear after prepositions with considerable frequency. To 
cite from the documents we have been using for this study: a 
posterus meus (1/145), ad duis germani (1/250), etc. The situ- 
ation of the subject of the passive and the intransitive verb is 
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no different: a subject/direct object contrast is not present 
within the sentence, and after the indirect object becomes 
marked by a preposition, a noun not marked by a preposition 
and standing in a sentence with a passive or intransitive verb 
can, of course, no longer be affected by any kind of subject/ 
object opposition. To borrow an expression from phonemic an- 
alysis,the contrast subject/object is neutralized within these 
sentences and this neutralization has the effect that either the 
nominative or the accusative (oblique) form can appear in the 
subject function. However in sentences with active transitive 
verbs the subject/direct object relationship cannot be neutral- 
ized. It is therefore only to be expected that in those sentences 
the distinct nominative case survives most tenaciously and can 
give way only to the extent that the language devises new ways 
(significant word order) to mark the subject. 


Perhaps it would be best then to picture the breakdown of 
the Latin system neither as a purely phonological phenomenon, 
nor as the result of the syntactical replacement of some cases 
by other distinct cases, but rather as the result of a series of 
successive 'neutralizations" of case contrasts in specific syn- 
tactical positions, which resulted in the free variation of case 
endings in the neutralized position.? The final complete break- 
down of the distinction, complete confusion and survival of only 
one form, was only the last step in the evolution. Such an evo- 
lution -- from "neutralization" to final confusion and selection 
of a survivor -- would account not only for the apparently con- 
fused situation in the Late Latin texts (for instance the above 
mentioned indiscriminate use of case endings after preposi- 
tions), it would also explain the very common appearance of 
forms other than the accusative (for instance, nominatives like 
moglie, ladro, etc.) as the single surviving form in Romance. 


1. Dag Norberg,Syntaktische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete des 
Spatlateins und des frühen Mittellateins, Uppsala, 1943, pp. 
33 ff; Beitrdge zur Spatlateinischen Syntax, Uppsala, 1944, pp. 
20 ff. 

2. Ake Josephson, Casae litterarum, Studien zum Corpus 
Agrimensorum Romanorum, Uppsala, 1950, pp. ; Ulla 
Salernitanum, Stockholm, 1956, p.23. 
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. Frieda N. Politzer and Robert L. Politzer, Romance Trends 
in Seventh and Eighth Century Latin Documents from 2 

Chapel Milf, T9 CPt K. TE. olitzer, "On the Origin of the 

mance Declensional System", MLN, LXVI (1951), 145- 151. 

References are to volumes and page of the Codice diplomati- 

co longobardo, Vol. I and Vol. II, Rome, 1929, 1933 (Luigi 

Schiaparelli, editor). 

. See Norberg, Syntaktische Forschungen, pp. 28 ff. 

. Berengario Gerola, "Aspetti della sintassi del nominativo e 

dell 'accusativo nel tardo latino", Atti dell Instituto Veneto 

di Scienze, lettere ed arte, CVIII (1949 - 50), 207-306. 

. The table is recomputed trom figures taken from Frieda N. 

Politzer and Robert L. Politzer, op.cit., p. 17 and p. 26. 

Nor berg, Syntaktische Forschungen, pp. 93 ff. 

. Such a situation exists, I believe, in the Viennese dialect of 

which I am a native speaker: the dative or accusative can 

be used indiscriminately after many prepositions (gegen mir mir, 
egen mich; ohne mir, ohne mich), but must be kept apart in 

ise syntactical functions (er sieht mich, never mir). 
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SOME SPANISH BALLAD ETYMOLOGIES 


Cornelius Joseph Crowley 
Saint Louis University a 
In another periodical five years ago the author discussed 
the etymology of tomar el cosque, destigallo and curar con 
hambre.! The present paper seeks to ai, some further 
etymological problems in the ballads that require an explana- 
tion, 


1, Con su bord6n. In the very charming ballad, El violin 
encantado, which appears as LVIII of Professor S. Griswold 
Morley' s Spanish Ballads, 2 the phrase con su borddn occurs 
in the following context; 


Pues, amigo, yo solamente quisiera un arco 
muy primoroso- con su bordén y ballesta, que 
al objeto que apuntara- precisamente le diera.3 


Professor Morley seems to doubt the meaning of bordon, 
which he enters thus in his glossary: bordon, m., staff; bass 
string (of a musical instrument); bowstring? (LVIII,55).4 
There is no reason to question the meaning 'bowstring.' The 
idea of string, particularly as applied to stringed musical in- 
struments, is found in all good Spanish lexicons. Covarrubias, 5 
over three centuries ago, had this to say of bordon: 


En el instrumento misico de cuerdas es la que suena octava 
abaxo y algunas que estan fuera de las que se huellan en el 
cuello del instrumento, que se tocan tan solamente en vacſo - 
para dar las octavas, 


and the fourth ang fifth acceptations of the Dictionary of the 
Spanish Academy” read as follows: 


Bordon (del b. lat. burdo-dnis, mulo, zängano.), m. 4. En los 

instrumentos misicos de cuerda, cualquiera de las mas gruesa: 
que hacenel bajo. 5. Cuerda de tripa atravesada diametral- 
mente en el parche inferior del tambor. 


The etymon for bord6én is obviosly V.L. *burdtmem ' drone, 
"bumblebee.' Meyer-Lubke? labels it Schallwort and certainly 
the onomatopoeic significance of the word is quite appropriate 
in the case of a bowstring, which makes a whirring, whizzing 
sound after it has been drawn tight and released. It is in the 
transferred meaning of bass string’ that the word gained wide 
circulation in the Romance-speaking domain. Cf. Sp. borddn, 
Port. bordao, bass string,' Ital. bordone, 'lutestring;’ Milan. 
bordion, Piedmont. bordiyou, Bergam. burdiu, all meaning thin 
wire,’ Sicil. burdillinu, "a tiny guitar' [a stringed instrument). 
Cf. also in Celtic territory Gael. burdan, a humming noise. 
Since a bow is composed of a stave or crosspiece and bowstring 
and since the concept of 'bass string,' thin wire,“ is attested 
over a fairly wide area, as indicated by the examples given 
above, it is not overimaginative to give Sp. bordon the significa- 
tion of 'bowstring' in the ballad under examination. The trans- 
lation of the entire passage, then, would be: 


"Well, friend, I should merely like a very handsome bow, 
with its bowstring and crossbow, which would score a bull's- 
eye on the object at which I aimed." 

2. Echarse sobre los hombros. Lines 135, 136 of ballad 
XLIV, Morley's edition, read thus: 


Echése sobre los hombros, - hizo como que dormſa; 
de Lagrimas de sus ojos - toda la mesa cubria. 


The notes carry this comment: "Echése sobre los 
hombros: a dubious phrase, probably "he leaned back in his 
chair.” Puymaigre renders "il abaissa sa tete sur sa poitrine”; 
Damas Hinard, "il pencha sa téte sur son épouse," which is 
wholly inadmissible."10 


No Spanish dictionary available to me, and I have consulted 
several, carries this idiom at all. Morley's translation is un- 
tenable, as shown by the ensuing line de ldgrimas de sus ojos- 
toda la mesa cubria, for if the count was "leaning back in his 
chair,’ his tears certainly could not have covered the table. 
The meaning is just the opposite, he slumped forward’ (lit., 
‘threw himself down on his shoulders'). This yields the logi- 
cal translation: 


— 


"He slumped forward, he acted as if he were sleeping; the 
tears from his eyes covered all the table." 


It is surprising that Professor Morley inferentially rejects 
the rendering of Puymaigre without comment, for although not 
completely exact, it is the closest interpretation I have ever 
found, Its main inaccuracy is its failure to render the full sweep 
of the Spanish idiom. The count did more than let his head drop 
onhis chest. As he sat down in his chair, feigning sleep, the up- 
per half of his body lunged forward in a stooping position. It is 
the idea implied by the Spanish verb encorvarse to bend, lean, 
slump forward, for which echarse sobre los hombros does duty 
here. 

3. Cordal. Lines 3 and 4 of the context in which this word 
is found, ballad XXV, edited by Morley, run as follows: 


Vuestros hijos y mujer- en poder de moros van, 
los hijos en una cebra, - y la madre en un cordal. 


The glossary has the following entry: cordal, m., wisdom- 
tooth; (XXV,4) rope?; (cf. Libro de Alexandre, Janer, copla 
1347b; Morel-Fatio, copla 1489b).44 The questioning of rope 
is unnecessary, The copla of the Libro de Alexandre!2 quoted 
by Morley substantiates the meaning rope! and Janer definite - 
ly felt that this was the germane meaning, for the vocabulario 
lists cordal as cuerda, cordel, soga.! We give herewith the 
entire stanza as a basis of comparison: 


Sel uno pedie agua, el otro le daua cal, 
El que pedia morter dauanle cordal, 
Lo que dezie el uno el otro fazie al: 
Ouo la obra por ende yr a mal, 


Although we have no C.L. or V.L. chordalem on record, 
there is no reason why we cannot hypothecize a V.L. *c(h)ords - 
lem, of or referring to a rope! (C. L. chordam, string, rope 
Substantives were regularly formed from adjectives in this mar- 
ner in Vulgar Latin,! avg the same type of formation is also 
recognizable in Spanish. 15 Cf. capital, capital“ c C.L. capitalen , 
capital, catedral, cathedral! < V.L. cathedralem, 1 


or referring to a cathedral,’ comunal, common people’ V. L.“ 


— 


commiunalem, of or referring to the commonalty,' igua 

equal c C. L. aequalem, equal, on a par,’ mensual, month- 
ly salary,’ ' allowance," monthly deposit! c CT. mensualem, 
‘monthly,’ mortal, mortal,“ human being! C. . mortalem, 
‘mortal,’ norm normal, ' normal school“ CC. L. normalem, ° of or re- 
ferring to a norm,’ standard, ‘principal, principal, 
tal, stock“ (C. L. principalem, principal, 

first,“ radical, radical, ‘root’ ZV. L. radicalem, ' 

' fundamental,’ real, royal tent, encampment,“ CC. L. 
régalem, 'royal,’ rival, rival! C. L. rivalem, rival,“ in all 
of which al is a learned development, p. cordal, ' rope, 
then, can justifiably be considered a learned word, formed on 
the analogy of the types cited above, as opposed to the more 
prevalent and popular cordel, a Provencalism< V.L. *cordarium, 
‘of or referring to a rope, with dissimilation of -r to 1. 
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